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By 

CHARLES A. STEARNS 



T 



HERE is no denying that Mrs. 

Worthington-Smythe was a snoo. 
But, being an interplanetary snob, she 
deserved, at least, credit for a unique 
approach. It was not easy to remain 
aloof on an uncharted world fifty-mil- 
lion miles from Earth, and yet Mrs. 
W.-S. managed it. 

She lived apart from the closely-knit 
Terran colony, in a palatial, bubble-dome 
in wildest Central Mars, while her hus- 

* 

band attended the offices of Colonial 
Administrator a hundred miles distant. 

This is not to say that Mrs. Worthing- 
ton-Smythe was left alone. Far from 
it. There were her two children, pale, 
worldly striplings both, who had seen 
everything that half a dozen worlds had 
to offer, and who were currently bored 
stiff with the Martian desert. 

Then there were the interminable 
house guests. Sometimes a dozen or 







They were an odd folk of bygone centuries 
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more. There were only three that event- 
ful weekend, which was fortunate. (Or 
Inadequate, depending entirely upon 
one's point of view.) 

Ordinarily, these transient boarders 
were of the elite, interplanetary set. 
Mrs. Worth ington-Smythe never min- 
gled with locals. The Ahrimans, for in- 
stance, who were her only neighbors 
within fifty square kilometers, she had 

never met. 

They were an odd folk, who lived in 
a quaint, old-fashioned house of bygone 
centuries, dating, no doubt, from the 
days of the early prospectors who had 
come and gone, leaving the miners to 
settle in their isolated communities, 
wrest the wealth from the ground, and 
take their leave, in turn. 

Curiously, these early settlers had 
- lived their own insular lives, earth-style, 
without seriously attempting to explore 
the land. Individual attempts had usual- 
ly ended in tragedy. 

A fact which led Miss Carstairs, the 
blonde and middle-aged daughter of a 
shipping magnate to declare five or six 
times each day of her visit, "But my 
dear, you must be very brave out here 
in the desert all alone, with ferocious 
savages all around you. And I hear 
they're (a delicious shudder) cannibals, 

too!" 

* 

Miss Carstairs appeared not to con- 
sider the rather pertinent fact that they 
were also surrounded by a fortress-like 
stockade. 

"Heavens, no!" Mrs. Worthington- 
Smythe said, "Why, I've never even 
seen a native. Heard them, to be sure, 
but after all, there's the high wall 
around the place, and — " 

"Heard them?" 

"Oh, you'll hear them too, my dear. 
At night. They howl incessantly. At 
least I'm told it's the aboriginals." 



M 



R. WRIGHT, an iron gray little man 

with more corporations than fingers 
and toes, leaned forward in his chair 
with sudden interest. "It's my first trip 



to Mars, you know. I'd like to meet one 
of those chaps — over the sights of my 
.270, I mean." 

The third guest, an ascetic looking 
young man, cleared his throat. When 
Mr. Ellington cleared his throat it usual- 
ly meant trouble. Mr. Ellington was 
burdened with what is known as a so- 
cial conscience, and he was unable to 
hide this rare, spiritual light under a 
bushel for very long at a time. 

But he was frightfully clever, and his 
presence lent tone to any group, a fact 
which caused Mrs. Worthington-Smythe 
to overlook the knowledge, which she 
carefully concealed from the others, that 
he was merely "civil service." 

"Harmless, really," said Mr. Elling- 
ton. "Though they really are homoph- 
agous, I'm told. It isn't surprising, 
considering the sparse life of the desert. 
One has to subsist some way. Perhaps 
our own race, under different circum- 
stances, even at its present stage of de- 
velopment, might — " 

"Mr. Ellington!" protested Miss Car- 
stairs haughtily. 

"It's possible. These are a humanoid 
race, though somewhat lower in the scale 
of evolution than our own. Why, there 
are even legends of such things among 
our own people. The old histories refer 
to it in several places, though it has 
been generally decided, nowadays, that 
human cannibalism was a myth. There 
was simply no reason for it on Earth, 
productive as we know the planet to be." 

"I'd like to go after the blighters," 
said Mr. Wright, whose interest was 
singularly confined to banks and blood- 
letting. 

"My husband could organize an offi- 
cial hunt, I suppose," Mrs. Worthing- 
ton-Smythe said cautiously, "if I asked 
him to. Though the government frowns 
upon individual safaris these days." 

"Do you really think he could?" said 
Mr. Wright. 

"I'm sure of it. I'll call him Saturday 
and have him secure the necessary per- 
mits." 
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"It sounds exciting," Miss Carstairs 
•aid. 

"None for me, thank you," said Mr. 

Ellington. 

There was a slightly awkward pause, 
as after the first drops of cold rain at 
a lawn party. Mr. Ellington, perceiving 
it to be his fault, as usual, changed the 
sub j ect. 

"That interesting place across the 
dunes," he said suddenly. "Who lives 
there?" 

He could have chosen a better subject. 

"A local family," Mrs. Worthington- 
Smythe said. "You'd hardly wish to 
meet them." 

"Oh, but I would," said Mr. Elling- 
ton. "Think of the facts they may be 
able to give us concerning native lore. 
If they've lived here very long they'll 
know quite a lot about the place. 
Well, I— really- 
Couldn't you invite them over?" 

Mrs. Worthington-Smythe had the 
sinking feeling that always preceded 
social disaster. They'd be completely 
impossible; just her luck. On the other 
hand, one's responsibility as a hostess. . . 

"Of course," she said with unhappy 
inspiration. "We'll have a little party 
tomorrow night. I'll send a servant over 
to invite the Ahrimans. No — I'll ask 
them myself, in person. Tomorrow." 

And with this decision the subject was 
gratefully abandoned. Drinks were or- 
dered all around. The conversation 
gained an even keel once more and pro- 
gressed satisfactorily until bedtime. 
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T IS hard to say what possessed Mrs. 

Worthington-Smythe. The guests 
were all in bed, and the house was silent. 

She stood alone upon the narrow bal- 
cony outside her room and reveled in the 
clear, thin Martian night air. She was, 
ordinarily, a phlegmatic woman who 
lived by prearranged schedule, in solid 
reality. But the night was warm and 
romantic, and the lights twinkled in the 
darkness. They came from the windows 
of the old house. 



How venturesome, she thought, if I 
should go there now, alone! And 
straightway the decision was made. 

She threw on a coat and made her 
way to the copter roof, where her pri- 
vate runabout waited. She stood for a 
moment, shivering in the breeze that 
was not as warm as before. From across 
the desert a sound was wafted on the 
wind. A faint, but unmistakable howl. 

But there was mettle in the makeup 
of Mrs. Worthington-Smythe. The cop- 
ter rose silently and glided across the 
sands, sparkling whitely below her in 
the light of double moons. 

She landed in front of the gloomy 
place and walked boldly up to the front 
door. There was an ancient brass 
knocker. She had read about such de- 
vices in her history books. She raised 
the knocker and banged it twice, listen- 
ing. She thought there was a stirring 
sound inside, but couldn't be sure. 

She knocked again. There was a pad- 
ding of feet. The door cracked open 
cautiously. A head protruded. A dark 
and foreign-looking head, but withal, 
classically handsome. 

"How do you do?" Mrs. Worthington- 
Smythe said. "I'm your neighbor." And 
she introduced herself. 

"Ah!" the head said, "from across 
the desert!" And the voice held an in- 
definable accent. The door opened 
wider. "Won't you come in?" 

"Thank you, no," said Mrs. Worthing- 
ton-Smythe, who felt understandably re- 
luctant. "It's quite late, and I haven't 
much time. You must be Mr. Ahriman." 

"I am," said Mr. Ahriman. He was 
a smallish man, darkly silhouetted 
against the dimly-lit hallway. 

"I have come to ask you — that is, we 
are having a party tomorrow night, and 
I should be delighted if you and your 
family would come." Mrs. W.-S. had a 
vague idea that there were a good many 
of the Ahrimans. 

"This is sudden," Mr. Ahriman said. 
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And it was at that precise moment 
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that the sound came. It rose from some- 
%here behind the house and hung, pierc- 
ing, lugubrious, in the air, nerve-shat- 
texing, splitting the night into fearsome 
shards. 

"Do not be afraid," said Mr. Ahriman. 

"I airt not," replied Mrs. Worthington- 
Smythf. stoutly, "though the constant 
bedlam kt night does get on one's nerves. 
You'll be glad to know that we have 
decided to deal with these creatures 
soon." 

"How is that?" 

"We are organizing a hunt. You may 
come along if you wish. There will be 
government guides, and I assure you it 
will be quite safe." 

Mr. Ahriman was silent for a moment. 
He seemed shocked. "Do you think that 
it is — well, advisable? It seems almost 
like murder, doesn't it?" 

"Oh, my dear sir!" said Mrs. Worth- 
ington-Smythe scornfully, "It's not as 
though they were human beings!" She 
remembered Mr. Ellington's words and 
repeated them gratefully. 



"But supposing that, instead of sav- 
ages," said Mr. Ahriman, "they are 
simply an older race, in decline. Beings 
who are forced to live as they do through 
circumstances. I have lived here in the 
desert a long time, and I urge you to 
reconsider." 

"They howl," said Mrs. Worthington- 
Smythe stolidly, "and I am told that 
they have tails. There are certain other 
things about them, too. They are ani- 
mals, and quite possibly dangerous. I 
shall instruct my husband to bring 
guides and rifles on Saturday." 

Mr. Ahriman shrugged. 

"Will you come tomorrow night?" 

"We shall be delighted." 

"Do not bother to be dreadfully for- 
mal," said Mrs. Worthington-Smythe^ 
"It is a small house party." 

Mr. Ahriman showed his teeth pleas- 
antly. They were fine, white teeth. "I 
believe there need be no worry on that 
score," he said, "though we seldom visit 
anyone. The last family who lived here 



left rather precipitately, leaving much 
clothing behind, among it several din- 
ner jackets, I remember. As a matter 
of fact," he laughed apologetically, "it 
was they who built this house, and much 
of the furniture in it is theirs." 

"It is a lovely place," said Mrs. Worth- 
ington-Smythe. "So quaint. . . . 

"I must be going," she said finally. 
"Dinner is at eight, Marstime." 

"We shall be there," Mr. Ahriman 
said. "Good night." 

T^RIDAY was a century in passing. At 

■*■ least it seemed so to Mrs. Worthing- 
ton-Smythe, who keenly felt the respon- 
sibility of the coming night. There was 
a pall upon the house which she could 
not explain. There was a thick, cloying 
ennui that affected every guest. 

They chose to loll upon the couches of 
the sun room, and they spoke rarely, 
and in monotones. Mrs. Worthington- 
Smythe, however, knew the value of 
keeping busy. She spent the afternoon 
in a flurry of preparation and planning. 
And darkness came at last. 

The clock in the hallway chimed seven- 
thirty in a musical, brass voice, and the 
doorbell echoed it. It was quite dark 
outside now, and the evening had grown 
cold. 

"Midge!" called Mrs. Worthington- 
Smythe. "Midge, answer the doorbell." 
But the butler was in another part of the 
house. She'd have to answer it herself. 

She hurried, and yet her feet seemed 
strangely weighted down, so that walk- 
ing was difficult. It was in her mind, 
she knew, a strange reluctance . . . she 
opened the door. 

It was the Ahrimans, all right. There 
were quite a lot of them, waiting patient- 
ly there in the gloom. 

Mr. Ahriman smiled pleasantly, white 
teeth flashing, and bowed. They were 
dressed in white ties and tails. Long, 
furry, prehensile tails. 

They were dressed fit to kill, and it 
goes without saying that the party was 
one howl of a success. . . . 



